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No Position 
Unassailable 


I it possible 
‘ that a new 
company could 
enter the auto- 
field 


and compete 


mobile 


successfully 
with such 
giants as Gen- 
eral Motors, 
Ford. Chrysler and others? 

At least one of the industry’s 
tup executives believes so. 

L. L. Colbert, President of the 
Chrysler Corporation, told the Sub- 
committee on Anti-Trust and Mo- 
nopoly of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee a few weeks ago: 

“| believe that a capable new- 
comer could attract sufficient capi- 
tal and dealers and could acquire 
the necessary production facilities 
to invade the (automobile) indus- 
try successfully.” 

There is, he insisted, “ino such 
thing as an entrenched and un- 
assailable position in the industry. 
There never has been and I do 
not believe there ever will be.” 

Pointing out that the motor in- 
dustry has been preparing the pub- 
lic year after year to expect inno- 
vations and to judge automobile 
companies by whatever new and 
practical features they may have 


Mr. Colbert added: 

“In a period that holds so many 
potentialities for radical new de- 
velopments in automobile engines 
and in general automobile design 


introduced, 


it is always possible that someone 
will come along again, as Walter 
Chrysler did over thirty years ago, 
with a new idea that will obsolete 
the automobile as we know it.” 


Always Room at Top 


The Chrysler Corporation. as 


its president emphasized in_ his 
testimony, is an outstanding ex- 


ample of the fact that there’s al- 
ways room for an up-and-coming 
company in any line of endeavor. 
In 1921, the late Walter Chrysler 
undertook the job of reorganizing 
the Maxwell Motor Company. At 
that time, Maxwell and its subsidi- 
ary, Chalmers, had less than 2 per 
cent of the automobile market. 
By 1928, Walter Chrysler’s com- 
pany had 6 per cent of the market. 
In that year it purchased Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., which gave it more 
retail outlets and an additional 
force of experienced dealers. 
Within five years, Chrysler had 
gained second place in the passen- 
ger car market. and is now third. 
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CREDIT 


And the Securities Market 


By G. Keir Funston 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


ECENTLY the New York Stock 

Exchange undertook a_ pio- 
neering study of the various uses 
of credit in the securities market. 
The results bring into focus an 
area of the business 
which is of basic importance to 
the individual investor and to the 
economy as a whole. 

The nation’s commercial banks 
are the principal source of credit 
used in the securities business, just 
as commercial banks are the main 
source of funds for industrial and 
commercial enterprises. Loans are 
made directly to brokers and deal- 
ers. and to the public. Part of the 
money loaned to brokers and deal- 
ers is, in turn, loaned by brokers to 
those of their customers who pre- 
fer to employ credit when they 
purchase securities. 


securities 


Mostly for Cash 

On the New York Stock Ex- 
change, of course. a heavy major- 
ity of all purchases are on a cash 
basis. For instance, in an analysis 
of transactions on two days se- 
lected at random in June this year, 
a total of 35,641 purchases were 
made by public individuals, of 
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which 11,193 were on margin. Of 
those 11.193 margin purchases, 75 
per cent were for short- and long- 
term investment. Margin purchases 
for trading transactions amounted 
to 2,332. 

A trading transaction is 
expected to be 
in 30 days; 
ment is. one 


one 
out with- 
a short-term invest- 


closed 


held for one to six 


months and a_ long-term  invest- 
ment one held for six months or 
longer. 

(Under present Federal Reserve 
Board margin regulations. the max- 
imum loan value of a listed secur- 
ity is 30 per cent of its current 
market value. ) 


Loans by Banks 
The Exchange’s credit study 
showed that, as of June 30 this 
year. banks had loaned to brokers, 
dealers and individuals a total of 
$4.5 billion to purchase or carry 
securities. To carry out certain 
important but little-known fune- 
tions—ranging from the work of 
the odd-lot dealer to the invento- 
ries of large underwriting houses— 
the securities business was using 

$1.1 billion of that total. 








The balance was used by that 
part of the public who employ 
credit to finance their long- and 
short-term investments and trading 
transactions. Long-term invest- 
ments accounted for an estimated 
$1.3 billion, short-term investments 
for $1.2 billion, and trading trans- 
actions $0.9 billion—a total of $3.4 
billion. To put the total in some 
perspective, incidentally, the recent 
market value of all stocks listed on 
the Exchange alone was roughly 
$200 billion. Credit figures in the 
Exchange's study, however, cover 
all securities markets. 


Definitive Pattern 


The estimates shown in the ac- 
companying table apply only to 
June 30. Variations occur from 
day to day—some may be sub- 
stantial—but by and large the rel- 
ative pattern may be regarded as 
definitive at the present time. 

On that day in June, specialists 
and odd-lot dealers on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other exchanges were using 
$60 million in credit. 

It’s the specialist's job to help 
maintain orderly and liquid mar- 
kets in securities. In a free auction 
market. a gap may develop at times 
between the public's bids to buy 
and offers to sell. It is the duty of 
the specialist. within reasonable 
limits. to narrow such spreads be- 
tween public bids and offers by 
acting as a dealer for his own ae- 
count. If selling orders greatly ex- 
ceed orders to buy, this may be a 
costly operation as the specialist 
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accumulates more and more stock 
—and as he acquires more stock, 
he needs more credit. 

Odd-lot dealers finance invento- 
ries of stocks on which they draw 
in servicing investors who want to 
buy from one to 99 shares, rather 
than the customary 1LOO- share 
round lot. The odd-lot dealer who 
receives an order to buy five shares 
of XYZ Corporation may not have 
any shares of that particular stock 
in his inventory at that moment. 
To supply the stock he may have to 
buy a 100-share round lot--and 
carry the other 95 shares until he 
receives orders for them. Financ- 
ing his inventories calls for credit 

on the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone there are 1.526 com- 
mon and preferred issues listed. 


Underwriters’ Total 


Underwriters of new corporate 
and municipal securities—and this 
is a function of many member 
firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—-were estimated to have 
outstanding $65 million in credit 
on June 30 to facilitate the flow of 
new capital to industry, and state 
and local governments. When a 
corporation issues new securities. 
ordinarily it is the underwriter 
who is responsible for distributing 
the issue to individual and_ in- 
stitutional investors. The under- 
writer pays the issuing company 
outright. The corporation has the 
important advantage of receiving 
money immediately for expansion 
or other corporate purposes—but 
it may take weeks or even months 
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before the entire issue is sold. So 
the underwriter may borrow to 
help finance carrying of the issue. 

Securities firms used an esti- 
mated $30 million in credit to help 
finance their customers’ cash trans- 
actions—stocks and bonds in trans- 
fer or transit pending receipt of 
payment from the buyer. 

But these specialized uses of 
credit within the securities indus- 
try are dwarfed by the total credit 
used in the course of their day-to- 
day business by brokers and deal- 
ers all over the country. 

Somewhat surprisingly, more 
than half of the total, $970 million, 
was used to finance inventories of 


U. S. Government bonds ($250 
million) and municipal bonds 
($260 million). And of the $460 
million used to finance inventories 
of corporate securities, at least a 
portion was for corporate bonds. 

These inventories represented in 
part securities held in brokers’ and 
dealers’ portfolios for long- or 
short-term investment or trading; 
in part, stocks and bonds held in 
order to be prepared to meet the 
needs of customers. 

Credit data released to the pub- 
lic from time to time are apt to be 
a little confusing—and this con- 
cerns the Stock Exchange and 
others in the financial industry. 





ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF SECURITIES INDUSTRY CREDIT 
6/30/1955 
| (Millions of dollars) 
Amount % of Total 
I. Specialists NYSE and 
Odd-lot Dealers {Other Exchanges $ 6 
ll. Underwriting 
a) Corporate Securities .......... 15 0.3 
b) Municipal Securities .......... 50 1.1 
lll. Firms’ Positions 
a) Corporate Securities .......... 460 10.2 
b) Municipal Securities .......... 269 5.8 
c) U. S$: Governments ;............... 250 5.6 
\¥V. Customers’ Cash Transactions ........ 30 0.7 
V. Te SR onc cc cisivcconeias 15 0.3 
$1,140 25.3% 
VI. Customers’ Long-Term Investments ... 1,315 29.3 
Short-term Investments ............ 1,190 26.5 
Trading Transactions .............. 850 18.9 
$3,355 74.7% 
i 100.0% 
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Collecting vital statistics on a na- 
tionwide scale, though, must be a 
meticulous and time-consuming op- 
eration. Nevertheless. continuing 
efforts are being made to improve 
and refine the various credit re- 
ports. 

Quite recently, for example, the 
Stock Exchange changed the re- 
porting date of its “Member Bor- 
rowings” figure from the last 
working day of the month to the 
last Wednesday, to make it coin- 
cide with the reporting date for re- 
lated figures issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Some New Statistics 


And in this article, the Exchange 
is releasing a figure which has 
been compiled experimentally for 
the past five months. Money bor- 
rowed from banks, trust companies 
and others (see No. 3 under NYSE 
Member Total Borrowings in ta- 
ble) is broken down to show that 
portion of borrowing on custom- 
ers’ non- Government securities. 
This figure henceforth will be re- 
leased monthly. 

One set of basic figures relating 
to stock market credit is published 
weekly by the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. The figures 
are based on information from re- 
porting member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in leading 
cities throughout the country. One 
is “Loans to Brokers and Dealers 
for purchasing or carrying securi- 
ties, including U. S. Governments.” 
The other is “Loans to Others (than 
Brokers and Dealers) for pur- 


chasing or carrying securities in- 
cluding U. S. Governments.” 

There are, however, several rea- 
sons why these figures are not 
wholly adequate. They are always 
one week out-of-date. They lump 
together money borrowed to carry 
common stocks, preferred stocks, 
U. S. Government and_ other 
bonds, They cover about 90 per 
cent of the “Securities Loans” of all 
banks throughout the country, and 
hence are not complete. And they 
don’t indicate the purpose of the 
loan, other than the extremely 
broad one of “purchasing or car- 
rying securities.” 


How Is Credit Used? 


The last point is probably the 
most important. The figures might 
jump $50 million in a single week. 
That doesn’t necessarily mean, of 
course, that more credit is being 
used to buy stock on margin. It 
might mean brokers needed money 
to underwrite an offering of new 
stock, or to carry a new municipal 
bond issue for which there was 
then little public demand. 

The New York and Chicago 
Federal Reserve Banks also put 
out another weekly figure. This is 
based only on loans of the larger 
banks in those cities to brokers 
and dealers and to others. It has 
the advantage of being just 24 
hours old when issued and is some- 
times referred to as a “flash 
report.” It differentiates between 
loans for purchasing and carrying 
U. S. Governments and loans for 
other securities. 
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The Stock Exchange also issues 
some vital statistics, One is called 
“Member Borrowings” and repre- 
sents money borrowed from banks 
by Exchange member firms. The 
fizure is issued monthly and there 
is a one-week time lag. This total 


A second Exchange figure is 
“Customers’ Net Debit Balances.” 
This is compiled and issued month- 
ly and represents for the most part 
money owed by customers on their 
purchases of securities. But—only 
member firms of the Exchange are 


is broken down between U. S. covered and bonds as well as 

Governments and all other col- stocks are included. 

lateral. A third Exchange figure is “Cus- 
In this case, though, the figures tomers’ Free Credit Balances,” also 

apply only to member firms of the issued monthly. This figure repre- 

Exchange and do not show the — sents cash held for customers of 

exact purposes for which the money member firms—money temporar- 


was borrowed. ily unused by the customer. 





SELECTED CREDIT STATISTICS 
(In Billions of Dollars) 
Latest Reporting Month Year 
Date & Total Ago Ago 


FRB DATA ON WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
(for purchasing or carrying securities) 





Loans to Brokers and Dealers, incl. 


ee NN ae alire swe eitiscsisiwaceain Aug. 24 $2.41 $2.81 $2.29 
Loans to Others (than Brokers and 
Dealers) excl. U. S. Govts. ........ Aug. 24 1.19 1.21 0.90 


FRB DATA ON N. Y. C. AND CHICAGO WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
(for purchasing or carrying securities) 


Loans to Brokers and Dealers, excl. 


ies IU 5 Srcsara shin a okecacereisreererete ers Aug. 24 1.82 1.95 1.16 
Loans to Others (than Brokers and 

Dealers), excl. U. S. Govts. ........ Aug. 24 0.56 0.57 0.41 
NYSE MEMBER TOTAL BORROWINGS (incl. 

firms not carrying margin accounts)... July 27 2.35 2.29 1.40 

1. On U. S. Governments as collateral July 27 0.16 0.09 0.15 

2. On other collateral ....020cccceee July 27 2.19 2.20 1.25 


3. Money borrowed included under 2 
above which represents the 
amount borrowed on customers’ 


SURUENENE GRIN 5 ci565 ca ccelerscericcis July 27 1.67 1.68 =~ 
NYSE DATA ON MEMBERS CARRYING MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances...... July 29 2.78 2.76 1.93 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances..... July 29 0.92 0.92 0.88 
FRB DATA ON OTHER LOANS 
Total Loans, all Commercial Banks... July 27 76.7 757 67.3 
Consumer Credit Outstanding........ July 30 32.9 225 28.7 
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PAPER COMPANIES 


——— 





—A Growth Industry 


N THE search for growth stocks, 
first attention is usually given 
to electronics, miracle drugs, petro- 
chemicals, and companies connect- 
ed in one way or another with the 
atomic energy program. 

Yet the paper and pulp industry, 
though a long established one, has 
made such forward strides in re- 
cent years that it may now be en- 
titled to membership in the roster 
of growth industries, 

This year each American will 
use about 390 pounds of paper 
compared with only 282 pounds 
ten years ago. The manufacture of 
paperboard cartons and containers 
for shipping foods and other mer- 
chandise is a fast-growing busi- 
ness. A host of paper products for 
the home—including paper milk 
containers, paper towels, napkins 
and facial tissues—are constantly 
gaining in popularity. Peak mag- 
azine circulations are creating 
greater demand for coated and 
other printing papers. 

The table on page 8 shows 20 
representative paper manufactur- 
ing stocks listed on the Exchange. 
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with price ranges from January 
1, 1950, to August 8, 1955, divi- 
dends paid in the past 12 months, 
and recent yields. 

All 20 stocks in the table scored 
sharp to sensational price advances 
in the five years and seven months, 
ranging from a 91 per cent gain 
for Rhinelander Paper Co. to 460 
per cent for Mead Corp. Two other 
stocks—Crown Zellerbach and St. 
Regis—advanced more than 400 
per cent in price. Four more scored 
gains of between 300 and 400 per 
cent. They were Container Cor- 
poration of America, Hammermill 
Paper, International Paper and 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Sixteen of the 20 companies have 
split their common shares, or paid 
stock dividends, since the start of 
1950—a surprisingly high number 
of stock distributions for a single 
industry. 

In dollars the widest gains since 
January 1, 1950, were $80.75 a 
share by International Paper. 
$65.50 by Crown Zellerbach and 
$63.87 by Union Bag & Paper. 

Yields of the 20 stocks ranged 
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last August 8 from 2.5 per cent for 
Scott Paper to 5.1 per cent for 
Robert Gair & Co. There are five 
stocks in the table with recent 
yields between 4 and 5 per cent. 
Most of the rest—ll by actual 
count—were selling last August 8 
to yield between 3 and 4 per cent. 

Yields of the group, as a whole, 
are not over-generous—a situation 
that often occurs in growth indus- 
tries. 


Record Earnings 


However, the earnings trend of 
some companies in the table is 
provocative. International Paper. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Scott 
Paper and others reported record 
earnings in the first half of this 
The paper manufacturing 
industry operated at 95.6 per cent 
of capacity in the first six months 


year. 


and paperboard producers at 95 
per cent of capacity. 

Currently paper company rev- 
enues are receiving the benefit of 
price increases on fine papers, used 
in printing, and on certain types of 
paperboard. 

How much 


more growth is 


Moving bales in paper mill warehouse. 
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ahead for an industry which makes 
consumer goods and _ packaging 
materials for consumer goods will 
depend largely on the future level 
of the public’s income—and vol- 
ume of spending. 

Common shares of such compa- 
nies as International Paper, St. Re- 
gis, Union Bag & Paper and Mara- 
thon Corp. were selling last August 
8 for 15 times 1954 earnings. 


Shares of Kimberly-Clark, West 





Capping and weighing rolls of paper. 


Virginia Pulp & Paper and Ham- 
mermill Co. were selling for 17 
times last year’s earnings. The 
average price-earnings ratio on Au- 
gust 8 among the 20 companies was 
16 times 1954 earnings. These ra- 
tios are pretty well in line with the 
market price-earnings relationships 
of some of the popular growth 
stocks. 

The paper industry is currently 
at an important stage of its de- 
velopment as several mergers — 
either already completed or re- 
cently announced—testify. 

The largest merger to date, 
scheduled for this fall, is the ac- 
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quisition by Crown Zellerbach of 
Gaylord Container. Recently West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper acquired 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Kim- 
berly-Clark has announced that it 
is buying International Cellucot- 
ton Products Co. 


From time to time the editors of 


THe Excuance Magazine publish 
statistics on representative stocks in 
different industries, not with any 
idea of recommending any specific 
industries but solely to offer inter- 
esting investment information — 
and here are some figures on the 
paper industry. 





20 PAPER COMPANY COMMON STOCKS 








Cash Divs. 
1950—1954 Price Range Closing —_ Paid 

Price 8-9-54 Pct. 

Company Open High Low Close 8-8-55, to 8-8-55 Yield 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co... $152a $60 $15V4a $54 $554 $2.00 3.6 
Chesapeake Corp. of Va. 19V4a 53/2 19V4a 53/2 53 2.50 47 
Container Corp. of Amer. . 152a 6834 15/20 65 68 3.00 44 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.t 141/2a 6434 1334a 6334 80 2.20 2.8 
See 14a 33% 1134a 23/2 273% 1.05 3.8 
Robert Gair Co. .......... ; 7V2 3134 7 3134 29/2 1.50 5.1 
Gaylord Container Corp. .... 18Vea 37/2 165@a 36 5078 1.73 3.4 
Great Northern Paper Co. .... 41 80 38a 78 85 3.00 35 
Hammermill Paper Co. 778a 2534 7¥ga 2312 3336 1.00 3.0 
International Paper Co. 25a 8834 231/2a 8834 10534 2.960 2.8 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ........ 1238a 41/2 12a 407s 50 1.65a 3.3 
Marathon Corp. ...........45 12\2a 3058 12//2a 293% 31546 1.20 3.8 
Mead Corp. wcsieece drank lla 57/2 lla 57 61)/2 1.93 3.1 
National Container Corp. .... 73ga 162 63/4a 1634 197% 0.60 3.0 
Rhinelander Paper Co. ....... 194 37 1834 3534 3638 1.60 4.4 
St. Regis Paper Co. .......... 814 4158 758 40g 41/2 1.73 4.2 
ee 17/20 661% 16/20 613g 68/2 1.73a 62.5 
Sutherland Paper Co 20a 50 17/2a 4834 48 1.90 4.0 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 2878 75 2634 71 923% 3.50 3.8 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 1258a 41/2 11Y¥ea 401% 44 1.40 3.2 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


t—No adjustment made for 50% stock split effective in September. 
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Fourdrinier machine forms pulp into rolls of finished paper. 




















RHODESIAN 
TRUST JOINS 
TRADING LIST 


T ISN'T often that a stock newly 
| listed on the Exchange immedi- 
ately zooms to the top of the “most 
active stock” list. Yet share turn- 
over of Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Limited, whose American shares 
(Ticker symbol: RHO) were list- 
ed on July 11, led all other listed 
stocks on August 2, 16 and 29. 
Volume in the stock for those three 
days combined amounted to 236,- 
900 shares. A total of 22,819,158 
American shares were authorized 
for listing although only about 
1,200,000 are outstanding. 


Foreign Share Transfers 


The American shares were is- 
sued in this country against an 
equal number of the company’s or- 
dinary shares (5-shilling par) de- 
posited with a trust company in 
New York City. It is common prac- 
tice to issue American shares in 
of the diffi- 


foreign cer- 


this manner because 
culty of transferring 
tificates. In many countries a trans- 
fer deed has to be signed by both 
the seller and buyer. 

The Rhodesian company is an 
trust which 
shares of four mining enterprises 


investment owns 
in the rich copper belt of Northern 
Rhodesia. One of these concerns. 
Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd., alone 
accounts for more than 99 per cent 
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Copper refinery of Mufulira Ltd. 


of Rhodesian Trust’s total revenue. 
Mufulira’s output is said to be ap- 
proaching 4,000,000 tons of ore 
yearly, and this is refined into 
about 100.000 tons of copper. 

Another company owned is Chi- 
buluma Mines, with reported re- 
serves of 7.3 million tons assaying 
5.23 per cent copper and 0.25 per 
cent cobalt. Cobalt is used as an 
alloy in making jet engines, mag- 
nets and high-speed cutting tools. 
It is also employed in the atomic 
energy program. The Chibuluma 
mine is expected to start produc- 
tion late in 1955. Rhodesian also 
owns the Baluba and Chambishi 
Companies, with estimated com- 
bined reserves of 95 million tons, 
as yet undeveloped. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust re- 
ported net income of $6,769,641, 
or $0.31 a share, in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, the latest 
for are 
available. There are about 8.000 
owners of the company’s Rho- 


period which earnings 


desian shares, and 2.039 owners of 
the company’s outstanding Ameri- 
can shares. Dividends of $0.305 a 
share were paid on the American 
shares last year. In calendar 1955 
to date one dividend of $0.12 a 
share was distributed on July 14. 
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34 COMMON 





WITH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND RECORDS ¢ 


ACH of the 34 common stocks 
listed on these two pages has 
paid a cash dividend in every cal- 
endar quarter for at least half a 


century. 


The highest number of quar- 


terly dividend checks sent out 
by any company on the list is 
3060 by 


which has paid quarterly ever 


American News Co., 


since the start of the year 1864. 





American News Co. 
Mag., newsp. distr. 


Pullman Incorporated 
R.R. cars & equip. 


Erie & Pitts. R.R. Co. 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. 
Subs. of West. Union 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co 
Bell telephone system 


Wash. Gas Light Co. 
Operating public util. 


Commonwealth Ed. Co. 
Operating public util. 


Beech Creek R.R. Co. 

Boston Edison Co. 
Operating public util. 

Cons. Ed. Co. of N. Y. 
Operating public util. 

Westingh. Air Br. Co. 
R.R. equipment 

W. Va. Pulp & Pa. Co. 
Pulp & paper prods. 

The U.S. Play. Card Co. 
Playing c’ds, novelties 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Pharmaceuticals 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Soap & toiletries 


Raybestos-Manhattan, 


Cash Divs. Paid 
(incl. extras) 


Quar- 
terly 
Pay- 
ments 
Began 


1864 
1867 


1870 
1872 
1877 


1882 


1885 


1890 


1891 
1891 


1891 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1898 


Asbestos & rubber prod. 


Pitt. Plate Glass Co. 
Glass, paints. chems. 


*‘—Subject to tax withheld by states, 


m—Mean of bid—aske 


1899 


12 Mos. 
Ended 
June 
1955 


$1.50 


4.00 


3.50° 
7.00 


6.00 


9.00 


1.90 


1.80s 


2.00 
2.80 


2.40 


1.40 


1.40 


4.00 


1.40 


3.50 


3.00 


rt 
w 
vv 


Yield on 

12 Mos. 
ist Closing Div. 
Half Price thru 


1955 _8-1-55 June 
$0.75 $ 33 4.55% 





2.50 64% 6.2 


1.75 713gm 4.9 
3.50 = 16744m 4,2 


3.00 1573%4™ 3.8 
4.50 186%, 4.8 
1.00 413, 4.6* 
0.908 44 4.1* 


1.00 fim 4 
1.40 59 4. 


~~ iw 


0.60 2834 


++ 


nw 


73 


uw 
uw 


2.00 100% 3.5 


nm 
uw 
uw 
w 
on 
~ 


0.45 8354 2.8* 


The number of consecutive quar- 


terly payments ranges down 
to 202 by E. I. du Pont, 
which has sent its stock- 
holders a cash dividend 
every quarter since 1905. 

This list of all common 
stocks on the Exchange 
which have never missed a 
quarterly payment in 50 
years is a sampling from a 
large list of long-time divi- 
dend payers in a new 
edition of the “Investment 
Facts” booklet — just pub- 
lished by members and 
member firms of the Stock 
Exchange. 





“Investment 
Facts” is the most widely 
read booklet on a financial 
subject ever printed. Free 
copies may be obtained 
upon request to member 
firms of the Exchange. 


Here is a summary of the 
dividend facts presented in 
the new booklet: 

*In addition to the 34 
quarterly payers for a 
half century or longer, 
there are 139 common 
stocks on the Exchange 


territories or fereign govt’s. 


*—Dividend rate increased since July 1, 1954, 


ON STOCKS 


JRDS OF A HALF CENTURY OR LONGER 





which have paid quarterly divi- 
dends for 25 to 50 years. 


There are another 


years or longer. 


A total of 298 common 
stocks—combining those 
with quarterly and an- 
nual records— have paid 
for 25 years or longer. 
The median yield of 
298 stocks was 
1.3 per cent on August 1, 
based on market prices 
on that date and divi- 
dends paid in the 12 
months through June. 


these 


Despite dividend increases 
on many stocks since the 
first of the year, the median 
yield of all 298 issues tabu- 
lated in “Investment Facts” 
has declined recent 
months due to the rise in 
stock prices. Early last Janu- 
ary the median yield was 
4.7 per cent, which com- 
pares with 4.3 per cent on 
August 1, 1955. 

Yield is computed by 
dividing a year’s total divi- 
dends by market price. 
Thus, a $30 market price 
and $1.50 annual dividends 
indicate a 5 per cent yield. 


in 


125 com- 
mon stocks on the Exchange 
which have paid at least one 
dividend in every year for 25 


Of the nearly 1,100 common 


stocks listed on the Exchange, ap- 


one or 


dividends 


proximately 9 out of every 10 paid 
more cash 
share owners during the 12 months 


ended June 30, 1955. 


to 





Cash Divs. Paid 


Quar- 
terly 
Pay- 
ments 
Began 
General Electric Co. 1899 
Electrical equip. 
National Biscuit Co. 1899 
Biscuits, cereals 
United Fruit Company 1899 
Bananas, shipping 
Elec. Storage Bat. 1901 
Batteries & access. 
Acme Steel Co. 1902 
Steel specialties 
Eastman Kodak Co. 1902 


Photo & optical prods. 


Un. Eng. & Fdry. Co. 1902 
Steel mill equip. 
American Snuff Co. 1903 


Snu 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 1903 
Groc., canned foods 


Allied Ch. & Dye Corp. 1903 
Industrial chems. 

Cent. Hudson G.& E. 1903 
Operating public util. 

The Texas Co. 1903 
Petroleum prods. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. 1904 


Machr’y & bldg. h’dware 


Amer. Brake Shoe Co. 1904 
R.R. & auto brakes 
Amer. Nat. Gas Co. 1904 


Gas util. holding co. 


E.I. duPont deNemours 1905 
Nylon, chemicals 


1955 


“Ainel. extras) 


1955 


$1.60 


2.00 


3.00 


2.00 


1.60 


2.032 


0.80 


2.40 


1.30 


2.00 


2.00 


2.06 


6.00 


$0.80 


1.00 


1.50 


1.00 


0.80 


1.174 


0.40 


1.20 


0.60 


tw 
uw 
—) 


57 


3056 


31% 


22214 


s—Plus dividends of stocks of other companies. 
t—Dividend rate reduced since July 1, 1954. 
a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


Yield on 


6.5 


5.0 


2.6* 


5.3 


5.2 


2.9 


4.2* 


3.6 


2.9 











SOME REMARKS ON THE 
SPLITTING OF SHARES 


By Fritz RicuNner, Chairman 
Union Bank of Switzerland 


SHOULD LIKE to explore a 
I problem which seems to merit 
special attention and in the correct 
solution of which every convinced 
believer in a free economy must 
that is, the adjust- 
ment of our antiquated business in 


be interested 


shares to the requirements of to- 
day's economic conditions. 

This problem has become all 
the more acute since 


shares are 


gaining more and more in im- 
portance as an instrument both of 
procuring and of investing capital. 

There is a definite danger that 
the large sum of money which 
some individual shares are worth 
at present may create the impres- 
that a comparatively 
small group of wealthy people can 


sion only 


participate in the progress and de- 


velopment of important enter- 


prises. Actually, wide circles of 





our population practically are ex- 
cluded from share ownership be- 
cause they do not have the means 
required to buy even a single share 
of such companies. 

Moreover, such high-priced se- 
curities are disadvantageous to the 
stock market from a purely techni- 
cal standpoint also. Their market 
value is 
change, and considerable conces- 


very much subject to 
sions frequently have to be made 
when buying or selling them. 

I shall attempt to prove the de- 
sirability of splitting up the capi- 
tal stock of Swiss companies, when- 
ever possible, into denominations 
with a more readily negotiable 
market value, thereby accomplish- 
ing a wider distribution of shares. 

This factor has been appreciated 
for a long time in the U. S. A.. 
where the popularity of shares is 


TROPp, 
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due in part to the low price per 
share of most issues. Experience 
shows that securities at prices ex- 
ceeding 2,000 Swiss francs per 
share ($460) at times have a very 
limited market. Shares of Swiss 
companies could be easily made 
more attractive by splitting the 
stock by 10-for-] or 5-for-1. 
Increasing the number of out- 
standing shares obviously would in- 
volve extra expense for the com- 
panies. However, this and other ob- 
jections are outweighed by far by 
the great advantages for the share- 
holders, the enterprises and even 


for our social conditions, offered 
by a wider distribution of the own- 
ership of shares. 

Splitting the shares thus not 
only is meant to make them more 
negotiable but also to make the 
enterprise better known and more 
popular among the public. 

From a_ socio-economic view- 
point, share-splitting is even more 
desirable because it gives more 
people the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the ownership of our large 
enterprises—to share their risks 
and also their chances of profit. 
We want no socialization, no na- 





1955 PRICE RANGES OF SELECTED SWISS STOCKS ON ZURICH STOCK EXCHANGE 
—PRICES CONVERTED FROM SWISS FRANCS AT RATE OF 
23.3 U. S. CENTS EQUALS 1 FR. SW. 





Last 
Company High Low (around Aug. 1) 
Aare-Tessin Electric Co......... | a $295.91 


Hydro-electric plants 


Aluminium Industries, Inc......... PUR oe wii de ess rr 780.55 


Aluminum ingots 


eg ct. een ‘i Saree BOONE « Sececnais 240.00 


Shoes, brassieres, girdles 


Brown, Gowert @ Go... c.20ccccess% | re WN ai essire 459.01 


Hydro-electric equipment and 
radio transmitters 


Central Swiss Power Co. ......... OEE <5: <:0:0:0:5.8 DUR so se are 267.95 
Hydro-electric plants 

OM EO. os oa wee cwewlewss/ene A 2, re | re 973.94 
Pharmaceuticals 

George Fisher Go... ... o6sascisecs ek ee EPI 506. se 339.02 
Steel products and machinery 

Hero Canned Foods, Inc. ......... rr 2. ae 559.20 
Canned vegetables and fruits 

Lucerne Brewery Co. ......... | I else oan cae DON Ds in. 58 010 309.89 
Beer 

Nestle Chocolate Co. ............ MUM 55:60:00 GIEBO «5:5. 0:5-0-4:6 479.98 
Chocolate, condensed milk and 
coffee 

Suchard Holding Co. ............ rN ae SEE 449.69 
Chocolate and food products 

Gebruder, Sulzer Ca. ......00000: er | ee 574.35 


Heating, dehydrating and air- 
conditioning equipt., diesel motors 
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Fritz Richner is the Chairman of one of Europe’s largest and 


most respected banking institutions. Editors of THE EXCHANGE | 


consider his article is remarkable for a very significant reason: 

European capitalism and American capitalism are in many re- 
spects two entirely different economic systems. American capital- 
ism—with its insistence on broad disclosure of corporate affairs, 
its emphasis on widespread direct ownership of industry by peo- 
ple in every income bracket, its encouragement of stockholder con- 
trol of individual enterprises—is roughly decades ahead of Eu- 





ropean capitalism. 


We believe that, in presenting his views on this subject, Mr. 
Richner exhibits economic statesmanship of unusual caliber. 








tionalization, no disinterested mass- 
es! Consequently the individual 
citizen shall have a greater oppor- 
tunity to participate more closely 
than thus far in the development 
of our private enterprises. 

It is both natural and far-sighted, 
too, to encourage hourly and sal- 
aried employes to acquire an own- 
ership interest in the companies 
for which they work. Their sense 
of responsibility, their understand- 
ing of the company’s problems 
which, after all, become their own 
—and their efforts in the wellbeing 
of the company will be affected. 
I believe dividend decisions by the 
board of directors of a company 

which now are likely to meet 
harsh and unobjective criticism no 
matter how well justified they are 
economically—would be received 
with more understanding if some 
of the dividends were going to the 
company’s employes. 

In this respect, too, we can point 
to the experience gained in the 
U.S.A., where the wide distribu- 
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tion of shares, and consequent wide 
distribution of dividends, have vir- 
tually eliminated criticism of in- 
dividend payments. No 
doubt this distribution of owner- 
ship also has helped to make 
Americans the people most immune 


creased 


to the ideologies of state socialism. 

The company with a large body 
of share owners has a readily avail- 
able source of capital when money 
is needed for expansion. 

Finally I should like to em- 
phasize the desirability of effective 
public relations programs by our 
Swiss companies. A better under- 
standing between our companies 
and the public is an absolute pre- 
requisite for the popularization of 
shares. It is a pleasure to watch 
several trends in this direction. 
such as the adaptation of annual 
balance sheets by many companies. 
Most could afford to give more 
detailed information 
operations. 

The value of such frankness can- 
not be estimated too highly. 


about their 
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The Town That AIRCO 


Helped To Build 


By Joun A, Hitt, President 


Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


A® Repuction build a town? 
Forty years ago such a thought 
must have been far from the minds 
of its founders. But, just as Airco’s 
activities have broadened in scope 
during the past four decades, so 
has our participation in non-cor- 
porate affairs increased to a point 
where it now seems only natural 
to be helping to build a town. 


Small Farm Community 


Back in 1916, when our first 
commercial oxygen plant at Phila- 
delphia began operating, I doubt 
if anyone connected with Airco 
had ever heard of a small farming 
community called Calvert City hid- 
den between the folds of two West 
Kentucky hills. Yet, today, this 
same community, which forty years 
ago was only a whistle-stop on the 
Illinois Central Railroad line, is 
the mushrooming center of a new 
chemical industry in which mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested 
in the last few years. 

Airco’s share alone in this huge 
investment—in addition to its par- 
ticipation in the building of the 
town—exceeds $20 million. 
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New homes for Calvert City. 


The story actually begins back in 
the days when Air Reduction was 
starting to produce high purity 
oxygen for industrial use. In 1915, 
the year Airco was organized, Cal- 
vert City, though not particularly 
booming, was a prosperous little 
community growing a_ profitable 
crop of dark tobacco preferred by 
many Europeans. The coming of 
World War I, however, brought 
disaster. Cut off from the foreign 
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market for its one cash crop, Cal- 
vert City suddenly spiraled into an 
economic decline. Attempts were 
made to replace the dark tobacco 
crop with a lighter variety more 
palatable to American tastes, but 
the area’s hard, unyielding soil 
proved inadequate for the job. 


More Products 


While Calvert City was strug- 
gling for survival, Airco, quite una- 
ware of the community’s plight, 
was prospering and beginning to 
add other products and activities 
to its highly successful commercial 
line. Since oxygen was 
used in conjunction with acetylene 
to produce the industrially useful 
oxy-acetylene flame, Airco moved 
into the production of calcium car- 
bide and its derivative, acetylene. 
This led to the manufacture of an 
extensive line of gas cutting and 
welding equipment, electric arc 
welding equipment, and auxiliary 
supplies. 


oxygen 


Carbonic gas, too, was added to 
the product line, as were hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and the rare gases 
such as argon, neon, helium, kryp- 
ton and xenon. Eventually, means 
for producing anesthetic, analgesic 
and therapeutic gases were also ac- 
quired, and today the manufacture 
of these gases and equipment for 
their administration has become 
one of the many important activi- 
ties in which we are engaged. 

The decades following World 
War I were prosperous ones for 
Air Reduction, and our record of 
152 consecutive quarterly common 
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dividends since the initial disburse- 
ment in 1917 is an enviable one. 

While we prospered and grew, 
however, the troubled little com- 
munity of Calvert City continued 
to decline. Perhaps if its condi- 
tion had not become desperate, Air 
Reduction would never have be- 
come involved, even indirectly. 

But, involved we now are. 

Here’s how it happened: To 
compensate for the loss of its mar- 
ketable tobacco crop, Calvert City 
finally realized that its only hope 
for survival would be to attract in- 
dustry to build on its fallow land. 
One advantage the community 
could offer potential builders was 
an almost unparalleled network of 
waterways for cheap transporta- 
tion. Situated on the final stretch of 
the Tennessee River, Calvert City is 
less than 70 miles from the Missis- 
sippi with its outlets to the Great 
Lakes and the sea. 

Offsetting this availability of 
cheap transportation, however, was 
the lack of electrical power, It took 
Calvert City over 20 years to hurdle 


Calvert City before... 
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John A. Hill was born in 1904, and was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1925 and from 
Columbia Law School three years later. He 
joined Air Reduction Company in 1939, after 





| eleven years of service with the New York 
law firm which handled its legal affairs. Two 
years later he was elected secretary of the 
company, and in 1945 he was named a vice- 
president. Three years later he was promoted 
to the presidency of Airco. 
Mr. Hill is a trustee of the National Indus- 
) trial Conference Board; a member of the executive committee of the 
: Commerce & Industry Association of New York; and President of the 
. National Security Industrial Association. 
2 = 
) this stumbling block. In 1944, the When the National Carbide Divi- 
. Kentucky Dam, one of the last and — sion first moved in during 1951, 
biggest in the Tennessee Valley Au- Calvert City resembled an early 
f thority network, was completed five American frontier town. Very few 
b miles from Calvert City, and a po- buildings had been erected in over 
f tential 160,000 kilowatts was made 30 years, and the town’s single-well 
“ available to the town. Since then, water supply at best could pump 


the addition of private and public 

t facilities has increased this amount 

to almost 5 million kilowatts. 
Several years ago, we decided 


of ‘ - pi : 

to build a $10 million calcium car- 
Is ‘ 
k bide and acetylene generating plant 
: at Calvert City for our National 
m 


Carbide Division. 


And after AIRCO moved in. 


PPM ae 
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about 32,000 gallons of water a 
day. The local telephone switch- 
board was located in the living 
room of a townsman’s home. 

To help rebuild—more accurate- 
ly, to help create—a new town, 
Airco joined forces with the other 
large companies which had moved 
in. With Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, and Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Company, 
Airco soon found itself deeply in- 
volved in the town’s civic and in- 
dustrial problems. Detailed city 
planning counsel was furnished by 
the Kentucky Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board, an in- 
dependent state agency composed 
of prominent Kentucky business- 
men, farmers and state officials. 

Calvert City had to be incor- 
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porated. Its original corporate 
township consisted of only a quar- 
ter of a square mile. Two annexa- 
tions were voted to raise the area 
to six square miles. Airco, along 
with Pennsalt, Goodrich and Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical, gave financial 
assistance to keep the city function- 
ing until taxes started coming in. 
Schools, houses, stores, paved 
streets, water, sewer and gas mains 
—these were only a few of the 
many development projects in 
which Airco and its neighbor com- 
panies became involved. 
calcium carbide and 
acetylene generating plant at Cal- 
vert City was designed to supply 
large quantities of acetylene for use 
as a chemical raw material by 
manufacturers of plastics and syn- 
thetic materials. To do this eco- 
nomically, we planned to have plant 
sites available for customers who 
would receive large quantities by 
pipeline, and 1,500 acres of land 
were purchased for this purpose. 


Airco’s 


Output Multiplies 


In 1954, at a cost of $8 million, 
the capacity of National Carbide’s 
huge Calvert City calcium carbide 
plant was doubled. Today, three 
mammoth continuous-tapping elec- 
tric furnaces are turning out daily 
better than 750 tons of calcium 
carbide, and output will increase 
further when a fourth furnace goes 
into operation soon. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company was the first customer to 
take advantage of National Car- 
bide’s ability to furnish pipeline 
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acetylene. At almost the same time 
that our calcium carbide and acet- 
vlene plant was ready for opera- 
tion, Goodrich opened its adjacent 
plant to produce vinyl chloride. 
Goodrich has since completed con- 
struction of a second plant on an 
adjoining site. This is a multi- 
million-dollar plant for produc- 
tion of acrylonitrile, which also 
uses acetylene as a basic raw ma- 
terial. Under construction, too, is 
a multi-million-dollar plant for 
General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration for the manufacture of 
high-pressure acetylene derivatives, 
and work will begin soon on a 
polyvinyl alcohol plant for Ameri- 
can Aniline and Extract Co. 


Still Expanding 


Airco recently announced plans 
for a new plant of its own at Cal- 
vert City. This new project, a vinyl 
acetate monomer plant to be oper- 
ated by our Chemical Division, 
represents an investment of an ad- 
ditional $3 million. Like the Good- 
rich and General Aniline facilities, 
this new plant will receive acety- 
lene by pipeline. 

Looking at busy Calvert City 
today, it is hard to believe that 
only a few years ago its total popu- 
lation was but 319 men, women and 
children. Confident of its con- 
tinued prosperity in the future, 
Calvert City is planning to accom- 
modate a population of at least 
10,000 by 1960. 

Calvert City: chemical center, 
U.S.A. This is the town that Airco 
helped to build. 
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HALF-YEAR 


PROEFTTS 


OOMING business in the first 
B half of this vear resulted in 
larger profits for approximately 
four out of every five corporations, 

hor many companies both 
large and small—net income in the 
six months ended June 30. 1955. 
established a new peak. 

For instance. the accompanying 
table--which includes both indus- 
trial giants and smaller enterprises 

cites 20 listed companies whose 
profits in the first half of the cur- 
rent vear were the best on record. 


Sharp Increases 


Combined net profits of these 
twenty corporations amounted to 
$1.675.289.533 for the six months 
ended June 30. 1955. That total 
represented an increase of 37.4 per 
cent over the combined net of 
$1.218.492.661 for the same com- 
panies in the first six months of 
1954. as well as a rise of 105 per 
cent over their total net of $816.- 
998.623 for the six months ended 
June 30, 1949, 

The 1949 figures are used in the 
table merely to compare the cur- 
rent year's profits with those for an 
earlier period. when the Excess 
Profits Tax—which was abolished 
at the close of 1953—held down 
corporation earnings. 
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The sharpest gains in profits this 
year, the First National City Bank 
of New York points out, were reg- 
istered by iron and_= steel com- 
panies, automobiles and parts, rub- 
ber tires, chemicals. producers of 
cement-glass-stone and textile en- 
terprises. 

“An important minority of pro- 
ducers.” it adds. “find themselves 
squeezed by the generally rising 
tide of operating costs or a decline 
in new orders booked. The latter is 








being experienced by many com- 
panies in the aircraft, machinery, 
and other industries where large 
defense contracts or sub-contracts 
were cut back this year.” 

Listed companies which reported 
smaller earnings in the first half of 
this year than in the corresponding 
period of 1954 included—among 
a number: of others Admiral 
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Corp.. Allis-Chalmers. American 
Machine & Foundry. Bell Aircraft. 
Best & Co., E. W. Bliss. Boeing Air- 
plane. Bueyrus-Erie. Curtis Pub- 
lishing, General Dynamics. Home- 
stake Mining, Midwest Oil. Mojud 
Company. Mullins Manufacturing. 
National Supply. Pacific Western 
Oil, Peoples Drug Stores, and 
Wayne Knitting Mills. 

Of the 20 companies tabled. 
Chrysler Corporation registered 
the sharpest increase in profits over 
the first half of 1954 343.3 per 
cent—followed by 
Lines. 181.1 per cent. 

Others which registered gains of 
better than 50 per cent over the 
initial half of last year were Va- 
nadium Corporation. Sylvania 
Electric Products. General Motors. 


Eastern Air 


Union Carbide & Carbon and M. 
Lowenstein & Sons. 

As compared with the corre. 
sponding 1949 period, the largest 
increase in profits for the 1955 
half-year was reported by Climax 
Molybdenum—1.180 per cent. 

Scott Paper’s increase amounted 
to 339.5 per cent. and Sylvania 
Electric’s net jumped 291.4 per 
cent. 

Increases of more than 100 per 
cent over the first six months of 
1949 were shown by St. Regis 
Paper. Standard Oil (New Jersey). 
M. Lowenstein, National Gypsum. 
General Electric, Radio. General 
Motors. du Pont and Vanadium. 
Vanadium Corp., incidentally, re- 
ported a net loss for the six months 
ended June 30, 1949. 





20 COMPANIES WITH RECORD 1955 HALF-YEAR PROFITS 


Net Profits In First Six Months 


Earned Per Common Share 
In First Six Months Of 








Company 1955 1954 1949 1955 1954 1949 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ..$ 82,319,324 $ 58,558,350 $ 59,878,603 $8.25 $5.77 $5.91 
Chrysler Corp. 70,010,642 15,791 666 53,222,843 8.04 1.81 6.12 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 9,228,439 6,977,218 721,000 3.59 2.74 0.29 
Continental Oil Co. 22,172,000 21,859,000 20,364,637 2.27 2.24 2.1 la 
E. |. duPont 186,392,722 152,150,633 86,806,495 3.98 3.22 1.82 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 4,174,819 | 484 848 2,148,361 1.68 0.60 0.90 
Eastman Kodak Co 35,365,989* 28,134,192" 21 ,646,085* ia" 1.52a* 1.18a* 
General Electric Co 101,892,000 93,856 000 46,552,842 1.18 1.09 0.55a 
General Motors Corp. 660,961 942 425 250,383 303,678 643 7.23 4.79 3.384 
Int. Business Machines 23,870,992 21,600,314 16,209,105 5.82 5.27 3.954 
M. Lowenstein & Sons 5,134,844 3,418,106 2,075,410 1.90 1.25 0.8la 
National Gypsum Co. .... 7,791,459 5,914,474 2,414,462 2.32 2.05a 0.97a 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 8,152,764 7,333,387 4,586,412 1.58 1.42 1.0la 
Radio Corp. of America. 22,061,000 19,268,000 10,122,049 1.46 1.26 0.62 
St. Regis Paper Co. 8,713,047 7,957 391 3,202,888 1.52 1.40 0.54 
Scott Paper Co. 11,074,714 9,306,746 2,519,542 1.38 1.17 0.68a 
Standard Oj! Co. (N. J.) 344,000,000 293,000,000 137,100,000 5.26 4.84 2.23a 
Sylvania Elec. Prod. Inc 6,088,019 3,522,785 1,555,067 1.90 1.08 0.85a 
Union Carb. & Carbon 63,614,898 41 803,203 42,126,139 2.20 1.44 1.46 
Vanadium Corp. ...... 2,269,919 1,305,971 68,040(d) 1.96 1.17a 0.09a(d 


*—24 weeks to June 12, 1955—June 13, 1954 and June 12, 1949. 


(a)—Adjusted for stock splits or stock dividends. 


(d)—Deficit. 
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Questions 


F the “$64,000 Question” ever 
1 comes up with a contestant who 
selected the subject of finance, this 
one might make him squirm: 

“Name, in order of ranking, 
the three industries with the largest 
number of listed companies which 
have paid cash dividends on their 
common stocks every quarter for 
25 years or longer.” 

Most well-posted investors would 
probably have little trouble identi- 
fying the No. 1 industry, since 
utility companies have a long and 
proud record of continuous cash 
common dividend payments, 





But, could he come up with the 
answer—in the _ brief 
available that chemical companies 


moments 


rank second, and the food products 
and beverages industry holds third 
place? 

Our guess is that few could name 
any four of the seven industrial 
groups having the largest number 
of companies with unbroken cash 
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common dividend records of 100 
quarters or more. 

How many would know that 
companies making machinery and 
metals rank fourth; railroad and 
railroad equipments, fifth; or that 
retail trade and tobacco companies 
are tied for sixth? 

There are 173 listed common 
stocks which have paid cash divi- 
dends every three months for 25 
years or longer, and they fall into 
these industrial classifications: 





PI 8 5, a1 58o:5.5.< halos -eiwola sit eieiecs 1 
Electrical Equipment ... .....0.. 000000. 1 
PU MUD isu s:trsdia-are or areas 1 
I oe Phar a ck aire arn eraneaiatate 1 
WE. - o ecicainee ener vamenne sare 2 
Ce EGUMBRE .n. 5.5. 5.6c0 bc cnscccen 3 
Leather & Leather Products........... 4 
Re PMI sic 29> coco avid vropsveieiBiere are arele 4 
IN oi ice ohare, bua satis eorne ai ines 5 
WI <5: cain rar. wes ace oman ears 5 
NEB i o0 gn cw clentayaneroee wmaiaie 7 
ne ee 7 
Petroleum & Natural Gas............ 8 
ae eee ere 10 
MIN a5. c ob rates Maen coats eles 10 
Railroad & Railroad Equipment....... WW 
Machinery & Metals................ 16 
Food Products & Beverages.......... 24 
NII 55 6c Grn hota di wie a) hoes Bae 26 
MINI, o.aic n'y ocr wvaverave. drs a piecnie Sincere 27 





And how about industries miss- 
ing from the above list? 

Absent groups include aircraft. 
building trades, real estate, ship- 
building and operating, miscellane- 
ous, U. S. companies operating 
abroad and foreign companies. 

Try to name any four or five of 
those seven groups in the time al- 
lotted by the program. What’s more, 
try and name them right now! 








What is the difference between stocks and bonds? 


ae ) Question submitted by Wm. W. Ward 
St. Paul, Minn., Realtor. 


If you own stock in a company, you own a part interest 

in the company. If the company is successful. and if divi- 

dends are paid, you share in the profits. When you are a 

bondholder, you are a creditor- -not a part “owner.” The 

company has agreed to repay you the amount borrowed 
ata specified time, and usually to pay you a fixed annual rate of interest 
during the term of the “loan.” This interest is payable before stockholders 
vet any dividends, 

Stock prices tend to change with the fortunes of the company. Bonds 
usually offer smaller but more certain returns, and, therefore, their market 
prices are frequently more stable than share prices. 

Basically there are two kinds of stock: common and preferred. With 
common stocks the rewards and the risks are often greater. and the divi- 
dends can vary from year to year. When a dividend is paid on a preferred 
stock, it’s usually a fixed amount. no matter how well the company does. 
But in most cases. dividends must be paid to all preferred stockholders be- 
fore common stockholders get anything. If the preferred stock is “cumula- 
tive,” the company promises to pay any dividends it might have omitted 
hefore paying dividends on common stock. 

Owners of most common stocks have the right to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings and help elect the directors of a company. As long as dividend 
payments are met, owners of preferred stock usually do not have any 
voting privileges. 


WHERE CAN | FIND OUT MORE ABOUT INVESTING IN STOCKS AND BONDS? 


1 Question submitted by F. R. Marvin, 

Hartsdale. \. Y., Accountant. 

Any Member Firm of the New York Stock Exchange can 

furnish you with the latest available information about 

the 1.526 common and preferred stocks and 840 corporate 

bonds listed on the Exchange. Many government and mu- 

nicipal bonds are also listed. From this wide selection of 
securities you can tailor your investing to the amount of risk you can as- 
sume. Your Member Firm will be glad to give you the experienced help 
you need to invest on a sound basis. whether in common stock. preferred 
stock. or bonds . .. or in all three. 

OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 

Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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